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My Qwn Fern 

Hbae of the considerations that concern farmers troubled me in the 



selection of our farm. Depth end fertility of topsoil, water supply, condition 
and suitability if buildings never entered my mind. Without even the bother of 
conscious thought I had much earlier selected the spot I wanted, based upon two 
simple factors: it was close to the road over which I’d be driving to make 
deliveries and it was beautiful. I didn’t know about the land itself being 
beautiful, for honeysuckle, briars, scrub trees and an endless variety of 
other HHsbsxs undesireable growth obscured almost any view of the land, -^n 
faet, it was impossible to walk on most of it, so dense was the cover. Where 
out house now stands, had I then taken a running jump I could not have set 
foot on the earth itself. If the spikes on the 2o-foot long briars hadn’t held 
me suspended in the air, the dense met of honeysuckle that filled the little 



space not occupied by their closely growing inch thick stems would have 



cushioned me. 

The view from this land, particularly from the location I had decided 



upon for out future home, was simply grogeous. 






The bottani of the first really big hill north of T/ashington, this 
was largely meadowland, with the slope of the base of the hill running along the 

northern edge. This boundary was made for me by a narrow by pai/ed road that had, 
entirely by accident, evolved from an ancient Indian trail that has been in constant 

use sinee before the first White man set foot on this continent. 

the bottom surrounded 

It is part of an natural saucer, almost completely bounded by hills, 

with Sugarloaf ^ountain about 5 air miles to the west. Esch twilight the mountain 

4 

bestows an extra sunset upon us. The first sunset w*s a little early as the sun 

disappeared behind the mountain. The second Wes a reflected glory, in the sky 

borgeous 

above and around the mountain, with broad streaks of every-varying crimson hues 

axzgragsanaxztEEais reaching outntoward us from the west. My wife was fimiliar 

with this beauty from her girlhood, for this is where she was raised and where he 

family still lived. I fell in love with, it the first time I saw it. 

The pert for which I longed from the moment I first saw it was but 10 

14-acre 

percent of the original property. w ot until later did I learn this/parcel was 
listed on the Montgomery County tax books as 'Sard’s Struggle", a threat to the 
present from the dim remoteness of history. From the earliest records, this 



property had been held by the family from which the visage draws its tup™ a 
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As a girl my wife had visited the Manionfts, who owned the entire tract. 

IS Their home had been built in three sections, the first <S'f which was probably 
the oldest structure in the area, made of imported soft bricks, massive hewn 

native timbers and hand- fashioned glass, hardware and planking. She still recalls 
occasions on which Mrs. Mgnion reached past coiled blacks snakes in the cubbard 
as she got the cups for tea. 

The Manions were a little odd, even by local standards. Jim, ahead of the 

family, was a plasterer by trade. His son Vernon wanted to be 8 carpenter. So 

an arrangement was made with Lil* s grandfather, Webster Voorhees Burdette, a 

builder, to teach Vernon that trade, in return for which "Mr. Web’s" oldest 

the other 

son, Willie Lloyd was taught -pla storing. Helen Manion,had the worst case 
of Asthma I had even seen. Her mother was a rugged souli who, during World 
War 1 had made a daily 20 miles carriage trip to bring the mail from, the 
railroad to Hyatt stown. 

At the beginning of World War 11, they had just redecorated the entire 
house when Jim decided to open a gas station at the upper end of town, at the 
top of the hill, a beautiful stop with an unimpeded biew of the first eight 
ranges of the Bpue Ridge. So, they abandoned the historic home for a shack 
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that doubled as their place of bysiness. Yeraie built Helen a Separte one- 

room cottage on the sane property but himself remained, in the brick house 

until he entered the Army. He was its last resident. 

Aftexzwfi About five years ago our cousin Chester bought it, intending to 

repair and modernize it after almost 20 years of empty deterioeation during it 

the local butcher, 

whieh it sustained such indignities as Sdgar Burdette^ quartering livestock in 
in, clandestinely, of course, although everyone in town knew it, and the hoys 
who are now fathers breaking out its irreplaceable windows. Chester's wife 
decided she wanted a larger, more modern house and this ancient structure, a 
beauty to all others, wss an eyesore. As soon as Chester had the old Hyatt 
house torn down to please Charlotte, she ran of with one of tte men who had 
built the new home, leaving the broken house and broken marriage behind. 

When I started dickering with Yemie fbr tie land, his father had already 
died. Old Jim ted been a real character. Smc Hyattstown then had about a hundred 
residents. Since the post-war population explosions, this has increased to 133, 
or a little more than 150 if what might be called suburban Hysttstown in counted. 

Thw single narrow road that -threaded the hill, with the town on both sides of the 
road, carried a fair colume of traffic, but there were already two other gas 
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stations tccxaaasxiacB that more than filled Hie need. During the war he had 
reportedly been offered #25,000.00 for the property, a fentastie price 

considering most of it was too steep to grow either crops or homes, sni had 
turned it down and denied the rich man's son a posible draft exemption. 

Had Jim not passed on, I doubt if we’d have been able to buy "Ward’s 

Instead 

Struggle”, for I dont think he’d ha - ® sold any of the land. He let it grow into 
such an impenetrable jungle that the full balance of nature was restored, with 

rabbits to feed the foxes and few men willing to brave the prickly tangle to 
hunt the foxes. 

Much of Jim’s spirit and attitudes remained behind in Yernie, who had 
no great anxiety to sell, negotiating the purchase with him was saemthing I had 
to do for myself. I spoke to a number of lil’s closer relatives, who had known 
Yernie aL 1 their lives. All like him, end he liked each of them, but none 

would undertake the mission. The negotiations were stero typed. Yernie stated his 
price, an exhorbitant one that no one else would have dreamed of paying, and 
held to it, giving me clearly to understand that he’d be happy not to sell. The 
fact is that ultimately he did die, intestate, Mthout having sold any of tie 
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holding of tbe family, of which he had been the last surviving member. His 
concept of the value of the land was at least five times the going rate for 
land of higher agricultural value and ten times the condemnation price offered 
by the State 10 years later when tbB road was widened. 

Knowing Vernie and his relatives, out choice was simple: we paid his 
inflated price and got Ihe land or haggled and didn’t get it. We wanted it 
very much, so we paid his price. 

After ihe transaction was completed and the land was ours I asked 

him how he arrived st Ihe price, ^2,500.00. 

"You have six building lots each worth $400.00. The rest of it isn't 

worth much.” 

When I had cleared the land I looked in vain isfcere the brush had been 
for the other five building lots. The one of which we built was created with 
some straining by a very ]® r@e buldozer over a period of several days. It’s not 
that Vernie wasn’t honest, for that be most certainly and scrupulously wes. He 



just had his own ideas. We ted to pay for them. 
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It isn't that there wasn't space on the 14.33 ecres for five more hones 
to be built. It»s just that Ihere was not another suitable location, none for 
which the country would issue a building permit. 

******* 

Our new home proceeded rapidly, at least on paper. I n actuality, £ 
after eighteen years it still wasn't finished. For this we can thank well informed 
and well meaning friends, the experts they urged upon us, and our own willingness 
to recognize our own ignorance and listen to those who know better. 

Knowing we were soon going to be building a n en home, my wife was combing 
all the appropriate magazines for plans that met her requirements. She had found 
a design to her liking in "Better Homes end Gardens”. It was a house more than 
enougi for two people and with excellent possibilities for extension as our 
needs dictated or our £bs±xb b finances permitted. 

"Dont do it I" our former neighbor Danny Weitzmann warned us. "Dont 
ewer build a house without an architect. They avoid all the mistakes you can’t 
anticipate and save you more money than their fee." 

From this we took it that an architect was both an economy 8nd a protection. 



Could any home builder have greater needs? 




We had a lot of respect for Danny’s business acumen. He had parlayed a 
Depression-bom hock shop into vast real estate holdings. Nor did his economic 
growth stop there. TIMS magazine recently rated him an important financier and 
printer color pictures of the tasteful and expensive art in his ®ew York home. 
Danny knew his stuff, and his position in life prooved it. We were happy with, 
his advice and took it, grateful fbr the trouble and waste in our limited funds 
he was saving us. He went furthers and introduced us to his personal architect, 
Dom Jackson. Jackson, too, bore the imprint of success. He had an entire building 
in downtown Washington. 

Because Danny had sent us and apparently because Danny was also a valuable 
client, Jackson undertook to draft original plans tor us tor what seemed like a 
very reasonable fee. For $>250.00 he give us si 1 the refuisite blueprints. We 
were, of course, elated. 

”We have about $12,000 besides the land, which is paid for”, I told 
Jackson. "How much house can we build for that?" 

With ome of his associates he discussed various later natives with us. 

We could do much better than that "Better &oebs" house, it turned out. ^n fact, 
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with "the effeciencies and economies he could plen into our dream house, we could 
h8ve a second storey, 

"Could we finish it off?" I asked. "With no more money s-reilable, could 
we have the entire two-storey house biMlt fbr what we have?" 

Jackson assure me we could even in Ihe Washington area, where labor and 
other costs were higher than out in the country, where there also were no union 



geales or featherbedding. 

Oh how happy that made met My mother and .my mother-in-law were bothnwidows, 

room for 

Jackson was making it possible far us to have a family of our own and still 

| 

provide decent quarters for either or both of our surviving parents, j 

When the plans were roughed out we were called in to examine and diseuss 



them, 

"It’s beautiful", my wife exclaimed, when she saw a 25- foot living room 
with a large fireplace andnwindows on two walls nine feet wide, a f 15 foot 

Qp 

bedroom, sn ample kitchen and dining roan, and a second kitchen for hot weather, 

canning and things life that in the basement, 

"Indeed it is beautiful," I told the draftsman. "Spectacular, in fact 
unbelievable”, I added. Although homes were being built then for well under 
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110,000, including the cost of the lot and the higher costs of city prices and 



labor, I again sought assurances that we could do it sll on what we had. 



"My father died with his first heart attack", I explained. "We had it 



rough, especially because that was during the depression, t was terrible for 

further burden 

my mother, and I’d hate tiax to think the re’ d be a mortgage to worry my wife if 



anything should happen to me ." 



My wife gave me a dirty look, and I hastened to assure the stranger 



to whom I was tailing family details that I had no history of heart trouble 



and, in fact, enjoyed unusually lusty health. It was just that I didn't want 
even the slight possibility of my death or disability to leave my wife heavily 



encumbered. 



"No question about it. You should have a little elft left." 



"Kitchen equipment, furnace - everything?* 



"Everything - 100$ - end the n some $ * 



Two weeks later we picked up the blueprints, large impressive, authoritative 



broken and dotted and intermitted lines neatly marked with figures, fractions. 



other 

cross-hatchings and various symbols that added up to our future, our happiness. 



our dreams. Nightly as I 



hugged myself in eests tic anticipation before fal ling 
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into liie satisfying slumber of a man tired from heavy but meaningful labor I 

said a silent prayer for such s good friend as Danny who had saved me from the 

costly follay of my irg ignoranee and arranged for such a genius to get us off 

to such a wonderful start 6n our new lives. 

There was still the problem of a builder. Lil’s Unele Willie ^loyd 

Will Lloyd, pronounced 

( everybody but his mother called him/ B Mlloyd) had been a earpenter 

before opening his successful garage. He sent me to Bill Webb, of whom Will 

■^loyd had ha d favorable reports from those for whom Webb had built. So I went to 
see Bill Webb. 

The simple, straightforward, competent dishonesty "that lay behind that 

big open smile on his fat cherubic face I didn’t even suspect until it was tool 

late. Even whe n I learned that, in the very hardest way, I hadn’t the remotest 
painstaking and 

concept of the /thorough-going incompetence that went with it. 

Webb assured ms that he could wxbb± solidify my dream, so to speak, for 
well under ten thousand. He laid the blueprints out on the table, stroked his 
chin in deep meditation and paean- pronounced those word so sweet to my ears. 



"Yup. Easy.*' 



your money 



«My men dont loaf; they work,” he bragged. "They dont stop and burn up 
. They keep working." Ikis, .= it turued <=<*. «» completely true. 
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Slowing this unhappy day was inevitably close, my wife and £ had persauded 831 



but one of tbs other children in joining us in making possible her purchase of 
this old building for her ifaile her father lived, once we fSa ascertained that 



be had no intention of giving it tohh her in return for the years she had 
devoted to him and her mother. 
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Not once did I ever see any of them goof off. They applied themselves with 
good spirit and diligence. Most of them were his relatives, by blood or marriage. 

They certainly did work without interruption. u nly later, as I wrestled with 

what had happened to us, do it occur to me that I'd have been much better of 

if they had wasted a little time in thought. I neTOr was able to decide 

1 

whether all the mistakes they made were because they didn t stop to think 



or couldn't}, knowing neither what to think about nor how to think about it. 

Meanwhile, two misfortunes befell us at just about the time we began 



construction. 



We had been living with my mother-in-law, but in her, father’s house. 

otherwise alone and 

Her own house was just accross the yard, but with her^ father in his 80s she 



deemed it necessary to be close to him at all times, ifith his death, Ma planned 



to move into her own home so the property could ne sold 






My brother-in-law Bob had always considered himself head of the family. 
His mother had been widowed at an early age and of the five children, he was the 
olderst son. Ma had an unquestioning faith and confidence in his judgements. 



which he pronounced with great authority, as though either his knowledge or 



judgement was good. 
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We had always go t ten along well, although. I had found his authroitarisnism 
with his wife and his mother hard on my tongue when I bit it to preserve my silence. 

When Ma set the day for 

her move Bob and I decided that between us we could do all the work. He would 
take a day off from his job, and we believed we eouM do it easily in a day. 
Meanwhile, as time would allow, Ma and I could be moving smaller and lighter things 
without help. 

"In 9-a case something turn up and I can can get off, arrange to hire some- 
body to do my sahre and I’ll pay him, "Bob told me. Ihen I reported Sterling 
Price would do it. Bob was satisfied. 

Just before the move was scheduled, nil required surgery that, on the 
operating table, stretched out into five full hours for five doctors. Her 
recovery was equally by only her courage. I had taken one look at her when 
they wheeled her into her room and had promptly passed out, the one and only time 
in my life. But the followirg day, when she heard her doctor’s voice in the 
corridor, and kno wLx^r he wanted her on her feet as soon as possible, she left 

the bed unassisted and walked out to meet himl That’s the kind of guts til has, 
as lopg as its nothing simple, like a headache, or asking her to remove a 
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splinter from my hand, which, promptly nauseetes her. 

The day she was operated on § returned to our property to find the 
footing had been poured. It was ss I had specified, wider and deeper than the 
building code refuired. Our home and our dreams were going to be on the firmest 
possible foundation. To further strengthen the concrete, ^ had bought about a 
half-ton of reinforcing rod from a friend who had a junk shop. By all the 
government literature I had obtained and memorized, this was more than enough 
for the foundation and a large hundred foot long concrete eulYert Will ^choyd 



was go|ng to build behind his garage. 

How I noticed there was no re-enforcing rod with all the other things on 
my mind and dulled a s it was by the double joy of the success of the surgery and 
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the real beginning of our dream house I dont know, but I did notice there was 
none to be seen. 

"what happened to alL the rod?" I asked Howard, Bill’ s brother and foreman 
in his absence. 1 feared it had been stolen during the previous night. Glowing 
with pride, Howard told me "It*s all in there. You sure got the strong foundation 
you want." 

is be said it and I gasped m, distelief, "Kid", tie jouagest of the 
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Webb brothers on the job shouted from the other side of the excavation "Here* s 
the last pieee. I found it layin’ here.” With that 1© tossed it into the still- 

soft concrete. 

”What the hell’s he doing? ” I demanded of Howard 

"Doing? Why he found another pieee of rod and he threw it in ot make 
it stronger and keep from wasting it. lhat’d ya do with one piece of rod?” 

"You mean all that rod’s in there, and just thrown in?” 

"Sure. What else’d ya do?" Howard was cha grinne d and unhappy. The smile 
on bla face had turned into a scowl, and his normally sunny visage was beclouded. 

I didn’t know if it was bewilderment, resentment or what. 

"Dont you know you have to tiejjj. the rod together, to bond them into a 
continuous length with wire, for them to reinforce the concrete properly?" I 
finally asked, from tie depths of my disbelief* 'That was emphasised in every one 
of the dozens of government pamphtets I had read. 

"Nope. Never heard of it. Fact is, we never have reinfoced concrete, 

* cept to throw bigp stones in to make it go fetthur.” 

As I thought about it that night, I stopped worrying. All those barns they 
bad build were on foundations that carried more weight than our home, 8nd they 
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were still standing, without any reinforcement. Besides, Lil would soon In 
than be fore, 

well, in feet, better/ according to her doctor, and the house was started. 

So we wasted a few bucks. That wouldn’t make much difference, fbr we had 
more than the minimum. Nonetheless, I decided "to supervise the job myself. 

t 

Lil agreed when I saw her the next day, without telling her what had 
happened. She just wanted to get it done so she could move in and start fixing 
it up tte way she wanted. So we decided I’d visit her nightly but not during the 
day. 

The 12-inch cinder blocks for the cellar wall went up fast, especially 
considering that the Webbs had never put them in a foundation wall before. The 
building code called for it, but they reasoned an eight inch block would hold 
a ham and cost less, so they had always used eights. I peid close attention 
while acting as one of the com;: on labprers. I passed the blocks, weighing about 
50 pounds each, mixed the mortar or handed it to the masons as the wall rose. 
Buckets of mortar weighed about 75 pounds, and the masons slopped it on without 
regard for cost or waste. Their sole consideration appeared to be speed. 

Those bloeks alone, the 1536 of them, weighed about 76,800 pounds* I 

handled every one of them as I unloaded the truck, and about half of them as I 
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tended the masons. By the end of each day I was tired. This was hard work for 
a man who does it for a living. It was more than hard for a transplanted city 
man whose muscles hadn’t yet grown a country tone. And the brace for my bad feack 
had the flesh corrugated and raw underneath it each night as I bathed, with a 
pattern of red welts lining the upper and lower extremities, where the steel 
stays cut into me each tiBB I bent. 

Each night, tired and sore but happier as ti^e^eys passed and the wall grew 
and Lil recovered, I ended each day with the 65-mile round trip and the comfort 
and joy of the visit with lil. 

Because Mfj. was about to move and the doctor would have to see her several 
times after she left the hospital, Lil accepted the ^invitation of her friend 
Betty Tucker to stay in the Tucker apartment* Heart in mouth, I spent the first 
couple of days there, until my mother could come down from Wilmington. Betty 
and Tuck were there at night until my mother arrived. 

It was a good thing Betty wanted Lil with her, for the day Ihe left the 
hospital was the day of her mother's move. I had left word for Bob to get Sterly 
in my stead, for which I’d pay, and I transported and cared for Lil until Betty 
got home from work. Then I left for Hyatt stown* i 





Bob had not found the tine to eee hie sister during the weeks she spent in 
the hospital, but I nonetheless thanked him ror using sterlj in my stead. He just 
gave me dirty look, so 1 went to whet was going to be our Korn to change into 
work clothes and inspect whet had been done on our house that day. 

Compared to it, Bother Hubbard had an overstocked cupboard. There was 



nothing but dust in it. Now I was 



sore, j stormed downstairs to see Bob* 



That I was able to Restrain myself at all is a wonder. 
"Why didn't you move our stuff?" I asked. 



"Why weren’t you here to do it?" he demanded. 



’Ihaaat?” 



"You heard me, why weren’t you here to help?” 

Jesus Chrsft V Christ, Bob, I had arranged with Sterly to do my share* If 

it was alright for him to work instead of you, why wasn’t it alright for him to 

replace me.' You know, you have a sick sister, even though you didn p t find time 

to visit her in the hospital. So far as you :knew, I was bringing her here today 
you knew she’d 

or tonoght, and she has to stay in bed for two more weeks. Yet you didn’t have 
at least a bed ready for her?" 



"Oh, shaddup; I dont want to talk to 



you," he muttered, with his unabashed 
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bare face hanging out. 

Shaken with disbelief I left, afraid of what 1 might do if I didn’t. 

Since then have come to regard that as one cf the best days of my life, from 
for from that day to this Bob hasn’t talked to me. It Is beyond his power to 
bestow a greater blessing. 

Lil healed and improved in her health. She returned to her city job 
and work on our house continued, when the men showed up. We never knew when 

they would or how many owuld, or which ones. So I never knew what work, if any, 
would get done. When the workmen didn’t appear and there were things I could 
do, I aid them. I laid almost all -the subfloor and most of the roof sheathing, 
a painful pleasure, for with an injury in the lumbo-saerae region, bending, kneeling 

and working on tie knees is both difficult and it hurts. While 1 never did learn 
did 

why the men xanribi not report to work Then I expected them, nor why I couldn’t he 
told that they couldn’t, I finally deduced it was part of the- technique Webb used 
to get jobs. He’d promise anything and get the house under way. Then he’d start 
another and another, dotting the countryside with as many incomplete dwellings as 
he wanted to work on. Once he had eomnenced construction, no one else would take 
over. By -the time we got a roof on the shell, I had learned why. 
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"I TOUldn,t f0ll0W those ^dbutchers for any price," one building told me 

"Why?" I asked, believing moat workmen wanted work, and that contractors 

had similar desires* 

"Number 2me : 

XX ?hey dont know a dman’ thing about building. Number two, its hateful 
cleaning up somebody else’s mess, and theirs are bound to be the biggest messes. 
Number three, I dont want my reputation ruined by anything they’ve already done. 
And number four, it’ll cost a lot of money, and you’re going to hurt, and that 
wont make our relationship a pleasant one. .Long as 1 can make a living not 
touching anything they ’to touched, I wont touch it." 

Everyone else 1 talked to said pretty much the sane thing. They couldn’t 
have been nore right. 

When sections of the house began to sag of their own weight I got worried. 
Vernie answered my call for help one night and pointed out the most 
obvious flaws. 

"Not a single header’s got a jakc under it," he explained. "Look here. 

See, there’s only one tw> by four under this header. There’s supposed to be two. 
The inside one is uder the header, so’s the lumber carry’s the weight. Nails 
wont carry much weight; they’ll tend. The outside two by four is nailed through 
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into the header, end the inslide header, that carries the weight, is spited to the 
outside header. Only one two by four here. H o jack, no weight carrying capacity. 

And the headers are all wrong. They’re edgewise because the a® lumber resists 
bending more that way. Thesyte got ’em flatwise "stead of edgewise. And look 

here, a ten foot span wilh two two by fours flatwise!" 

i had already notice the sway at that point and had wedged several studs 

under it to level the floor above. 

"No bridging "tween joints. Ihat’s keep ’ em from bowing one way or the 
other? Look there, some o f them. have .’* 

Indeed they had. Vernie told me how to eut the bridging strips of one by 

four inch lumbed with the proper bevel on each end so they’d have the proper length 

and by making them fit 1 might get the joists straight a^in. 

"■Whst’s gping to carry your doors - what’ll keep them from wedging closed 

as the lack of jacks lets ihe single ituds swag? Ihat’s going to carry the un- 
supported weight of this stair well? No header ’tall in your stsir wells. Lets 
put a level on ’em." 

My stomach dipped with me bubble on the level. They openings for the 
stairs were so far level already that Terrie propel them up inmediately. 
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"Where’s the opening for your chimney? Gonna have heat? Get’s below zero 
here, y ’know. How ya gonna have your sir duets got between the studs when the 
studs on tlB first and second floors dont coincide? Can’t have studs and ducts in 
the same place. They started studding from opposite ends of the house on different 
floors. Iheresa fire bareaks?" 

"What’s a fire break," I managed to inquire, but the effort took almost all 
of my little remaining strength. 

"Two by fours between the studs, half way ’tween top and bottom. They 
block the flow of air after your walls are up, so they're called firebreaks, but 
what’s more important right now, they stiffen the building from end to end and side* 
Look how I can bend this two by four with a little pressure. It’s eight feet long, 
^ends easy* Brace one againstthe other, end to end, and you wont bend ’Em with a 
sledge hammer. Better get ’em in soon, too." 

I suppose that subconsciously I'd decided Webb would hab© to go much 
earlier, but already there had been several rainstonns. Each tine the lumber got 
wet and swelled. Each time the board dried, the nails pulled out. Eaeh rain loosened 
the building that much more. x had visions of it coll apsing arounf my head before 
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it was done. Also, each tins the boards swelled, they pressed against the 
masonry walls, and unless that was stopped soon, the walls would at least crack 
from the pressure. 

The day my mother got to Washington to eare for Lil I had a dunce to go 
over wh8t was then being done against the blueprints. 

^My shriek was audible over the pounding of the banners and the sckeaming 
din of the electric saws* 

What s8 matter?" Bin had inquired. That was a day he was there, one of 
the last as it turned out, &r each time I ashed one of tbs workman where he was 
there was an indefinite indication of some undeserihed emergency on another job, 
a catasprophy no one else could cope with. 

"You’ve got an the windows too low and one of them’s in the wrong place. 
How in the hell are we *oing to have a window and partition in the same place?" 

"Where’s it at; show me," he retorted, his conception of his professional 
standing rebelling at the rebuke. 

I showed him. 

"Well, how was I supposed to know? You wusn’t here." 

"Blueprints 1 Didn’t you look at the blueprints?” Only a long succession of 
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Mnor .iron aM m, fear of *at *ou!4 toppen in they quit te fore the structure 
° 0,0Ma had «» Ptiance required to prevent my explosion. I did not 

hate enough self control to disguise my shock and anguish, am if 1 had I rulin' t 
have wanted to use it. 

’’Can’t read blueprints," he replied in a tore so matter of feet it must 

Have been intended to convey to me the ridiculousness of my expecting a builder 
to be able to read blueprints. 

We agreed that I’d be there to read the blueprints, and if I couldn't 
I d let him know the night be fore so he could send his men to another job. 

Why I should have been so outraged at a builder *o couldn’t follow plans, 
as I look heck on it now, I dont know, fcr the architect had designed the second . 
floor with a six-foot ceiling. That was not only too low for the arergge man, 
hut eren a saaU woman might have to stoop to go through doorways, and where would 

the air to breathe come from? H e had things wrong with the stairs and windows, too. 

mere 

£>o, perhaps I xbx had expected too mueh from a/builder. 

At one point I thought our fortunes had ehenged for the best, ^ilton Darby, 

a neighbor, asked me one nigrt to get Webb to hire him on the job. Why he was 
called "Babe" i didn’t then know. Later I decided it was an oblique reference 
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For s everal months while I had been e lea ri. ng tine ground where we were 
going to btxild and awaiting the arrival of first Sari k-ilne’s bulldozer and then 
the Webbs# I had arranged my weekly trips to Frederick to coincide with B abe’s 
visits to the eye doctor* He had been bnanbling for his brother Byron, then the 
loeal storekeeper, hnd had sonehow managed to so motivate tie long stem of a 

briar so that it lascerated his eye with a thorn. Byron didn f t find it necessary 
to provide Babe with bus fare and Babe wasn f t anxious to pay it from his own 
poeket, even for his own eye. I was glad to do it, and got to the point where 

I could even hide my irritation at Babe’s insistence than on the return trip we 
break the ardors of the eleven miles of paved highway with a refreshing bottle 

of beer at -file onoeaey Inn. Sven when the need for ^abe’s refreshment and 

he had nothing else from which to seek surcease, fbr he was unemployed- 
relxa relaxation from the trip/stretched to more and more beers, eaehof which 



impelled him to more and more repetitious and pointless conversation, with the 
other customers, I was aptient. He wa s a middle aged bachelor, and I though possibly 
this was his only social life. It never occurred to him to come down and give 

me a hand for the time he wasted, but I' figured that was just his way; he hadn’t 
thought of it. 






to his intellect, I knew, or at least thought I knew Babe well. I had seen Mm 
for years on our visits to Hyattstown. He bad been carpentering in Washington 
for years, and his brother Cliff was, to my knowledge, a real craftsman* Willingly, 
anxiously, I urged Wehh to hire Hebe; nay, I importtaed him. 

/ mj tax fa# 

The day the roof was covered I had a good chance to look under it. That 
inexpert examination eost me a night’s sleep. I still dont know how the house didn’t 
eollapse before morning. There was nothing but unsupported air holding up most 
of the norther edge of the roof I Short sections on the ends ani the middle <bf 
the wall were covered with redwood siding. While redwood is soft, each board 
had several short nails in the top and bottom, and at least these nails and the 

soft redwood gsTie a trifle of support to the sections of the rood eboT© them. But 
the spaces left open for the pair of nine-foot wide windows? Ho headers, and the 
flatwise two by fours on which the rafters rested were bowed downward precariously; 

"Babe,” I called, "Look at this, will you?” Everyone else did too, but 
none said anything* i’^naljy Bate replied, with a sheepish 

half grin* 

"Kinds sW8gged, 8in’t it?” 



”1 dont think its funny.” 
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'Tain* t funny, really. But I ain’t boss here. I just do what they tell me 
"Couldn’t you tell me before it was too late?” 

There was no reply. 

"Well, I’m boss if I ha to to be", I asserted, and they all knew I meant 
it. I put several of them to ncrk cutting supports to sustain the tremendious 
weight of that 30 x 40 roof, with its five layers of tarpaper alternating Mth 
tar and its heavy-weight shingles and took babe to The re work had commenced on 
framing the doorways on the second floor. 

"Know how to put them in? "I asked him. "If you don’t, say so now. And for 
God sake, be sure the headers are edgeways and the jacks are right.” 

"Been doin’ this fer years. Guess I knowhow, " Babe huffed. 

"Then by §od do it, and do it right.” 

Returning to the points of imninent eollspse I measured the distance 
between the sills, which had not yet been installed, and the missing headers, for 
which there was no no room as best I could and fled to Frederick to have steel 
supports made. These could coincide with the vertical strips in the casement 
windows. They would be invisible from the oustide and inconspicuous, except to me 
I’d always see them, with ixlKBSx a sick feeling thenceforth. 
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Six hours and forty-three dollars later I returned -with the new supports. 
The m®. were gone, all of -them. The house was still standing. And there wasn't 
a single header over any doorway put in properly or to tie correct dimension. 

The next morning X told the few who did show up to gp and never darken my 
doorway less house agpin. 

"And you tell Bill I want to see him, snd right away, too, " I shouted 
after them as they revved the motor of their car in 'departure. 

Of eouise. Bill never came. S e mailed a bill for what he claimed was due 
him. ®y the time I checked it with the records I had been keeping and went over 
his arithmetic on the few previous bills, I found that without paying the current 
bill, and ignoring all the damage he had inflicted on our structure, without 

even considering the padding he had still had the temerity to include in the 
alleged current bill, he had "erred" several hundred dollars in the two preious 
previous bills, which had alrea dy been paid. 

In due time I got a letter from a lawyer. 

"Dear Mr. Stull," I replied, "If you are crazy enough, to represent his 

crook in court, I'm crazy enougi to dare you. But if you are that crazy, ask 
' 0 ^-' 

him if besides proving he’s a crook what he’ll think of a countersuit for damages. 
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I’m getting a camera today and storting to take pictures." 

The letter was never answered and I wasn’t sued. When I consider our 
subsequent history with lawyers, 1% satisfied we did best to take first things 
first and concentrated on the house. We got a highly respected concrete contractor 
to pour basement floor. All he did wrong was to form it so that the door sill 
was raised shore the surface by a half inch, rather than lowered, so water wont 

run out end we can not sweep dirt tut; and to fail to leaye salamanders bwmLig 
with the weather forecast for freezing that night. 

"Wont freeze inside here, I guarantee, ” he assured me. 

It did, though, for six feet from the door. 

****** 

That winter I got the bridging in and wired the ta semen t myself. There 

was no trouble with inspection, either. I just followed the code book, except 

that ail the eletft electric cable was of a heavier guege than required. We got 

another mason to install the chimney anJ fireplace, and I mixed his mortar and 

carried it and the briek to him, up a ladder, since there were no stairs. We got 

a used Keatrola stove that m>uld burn coal or wood, am tte otherwise worthless 
trees I chopped and sswed down provided heat, once they were cut into lengths 
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would fir in the stove. Before the winter xxs broke we had mo-ved into the 
basement. Neither of us was happy about living in a basement, but it was out 
basement. The southern half was entirely out of the ground, so it wasn't like 
you’d expect a basement to be. It was bright and airy, with windows up to six 
feet wide, on the east and west walls. 

There was one more thing we had to do before we dared move in. We had to 

get a professional erection crew in to check the girder. This is an ”1” beam, 

ten inci»s higb and six inches wide. It runs through the building lengthwise, 

at about the middle from side to side. It carries all the weight of the entire 

structure not supported by the outside walls. Once it had seemed to me when my 

head was between the joists as I was running electric esble through them that 

this girder wasn’t exactly parallel with the ground . The bubble in the level 

reveal led the girder, in fact, was not completely lerel. 

steel 

"Mac", I ashed MaePherson, an ereetion specialist whose shop was 
twelve miles away, in Gaithersburg," Can you have you men cheek this girder for 
me?” 

"Bought it from me, didn’t you?" 

"Yes, I didst" 

"Who did your building?" 
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"Bill Webb." 

"Okay. Be there day after tomorrow. First thing." 

°n schedule a crew of men arrived, with a tremenduous truck from whieh 
massive tools protruded. Without examining the girder they began carrying large 
screij jacks into the building. They correctly understood my quizzical look. 

"Mae said if Bill Webb did it, not to waste time walking with nothing in 
our h8nds. Sure as hell we f d need the jacks." 

i 

They did. The girder was not only too low through its entire length, but 
the west end was two inches lower than tie east end. At no point did it have a solid 
bearing, and on ihsaranis one end it didn’t even rest on the broken dinder block 
tb8t had been chipped out to accomodate it. Had it, it would have placed the 
weight of the building on an already cracked piece of relati-rely fragile masonry 
only an inch wide. 

By the time Mac’s men left, thqy cores in the cinder blocks had been filled 
with mortar and thiek steel plates had been bed3ed in additional mortar, so the 
weight would be more widely distributed along tbs wall. Carefully tbe jacks were 
unscrewed until the levelled girder just barely rested in its permanent location. 

"•^et these Sacks stay in place until the mortar is dry and set, "the foreman 
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instructed. "If one of us isn't back by then, wmld you mind bringing them down? 



Save us the trip and you money.” 



When I returned the jacks, Mac began laughing as soon as he saw me* 



"I know just what Jon* re going to ask” he boasted* 
”Okay, wise guy, what?” 



"How did I know to send extra jacks, sand, mortar and a supply of steel 



plates, and why did I expect to teve to leave jacks at your place for a while? 
I kp.ow every jaekleg in the country and I’ve cleaned up after most of them. I 



figured, in your case to expect just about every possible mistake, apd I was 



just about right, wasn’t I?” 



Before I could reply he laugh echoed through the large shop building 
and he said, "Gimme twentyfive bucks, if that staisfies you*” 



It overwhelmed me, for it was quite a bargain. He was one of a number of 



decent people and honorable businessmen we were yet to desl with. Unfortunately, 



the? were not in the majority. 
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141 ana I talked out situation over many times, at night after supper, 
after her return from her job in Washington. Tha house was far from done but 
our funds were about exhausted* The architeet had been a disaster equalled by 
only the builder. What should we do. 

"The barn will build tlB house, but the house wont build the bam" is the 
way an old country saying goes, ^ike nrnny of the simple expressions of the distilled 



wisdom of thB ages, it is true, 





